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WE DO NOT LIKE TO TRAVEL (SEE PAGE 39) 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


We have received very interesting reports from 
some of our neighboring Animal Rescue Leagues. 

The Annual Meeting of the Animal Rescue 
League of Fall River was held on April 18 at the 
residence of Mrs. George H. Eddy. Miss Helen 
Leighton is the president, Miss Annie E. Allen is 
the secretary, and Miss Gertrude M. Baker the 
treasurer of that society. 

Miss Leighton gave an interesting report of the 
work accomplished during the past year. The 
number of animals cared for were 3,219. This 
included dogs, cats, horses and birds. March 
31, 1923, this League ended its ninth year of 
service. They have not only cared for homeless 
and suffering animals but they have carried on an 
educational work,—employing a speaker to visit 
some of the schools and playgrounds. The Boy 
Scouts assisted the League by distributing grain 
in cemeteries and outlying sections of the city for 
the birds during the hard storms of the winter, 
and also Christmas dinners were given to poor 
horses. Miss Leighton said that many cases of 
suffering caused by setting traps on vacant land 
had been reported to the League; stray and pet 
dogs had been found in these traps seriously in- 
jured. The Fall River League has thoroughly 
established its reputation in that city for a hu- 
mane and practical work, and it deserves very 
generous support. 


The Annual Meeting of the New Bedford Ani- 
mal Rescue League was held in April. The sec- 
retary, Miss A. W. Omey, asserted that the last 
year had been the busiest one in the history of the 
League. Nearly three hundred dogs suffering 
from distemper were put out of their suffering at 
the home during the year. The number of ani- 
mals cared for were 3,875. This League now has 
an automobile with which to carry on its work. 
It isa great help. The president of that League 
is Mrs. William P. Covell. | 


The Providence Animal Rescue League held 
its Annual Meeting April 24. John O. Ames 


was re-elected president. Miss Louise Diman is 
the secretary, and Robert T. Downs the treas- 
urer. During the year 3,487 cats were cared for 
and 478 dogs. Miss Diman in her report says 
that if the work continues to grow at its present 
rate it will surely be necessary to employ more 
paid helpers at the League Shelter. 

It is good to know that in all these places the 
work is progressing. We only hope that the in- 
terest of the public will progress proportionately 
and the necessary funds will be supplied for the 
carrying on of the work. 


A very attractive report has been issued by the 
Pennsylvania 8. P. C. A. of which J. Gibson 
Mellvain is the president, and Frank B. Ruther- 
ford the operative manager. This society was 
instituted in 1867 and has been carrying on a 
good work ever since. Not only the smaller ani- 
mals but horses and cattle are looked after, and 
a large educational or publicity work has been 
done during the past year by Miss Curtis W. 
Smith, a newspaper woman of experience am a 
great lover of animals. 


Mad Dog Scares 

I am not a Christian Scientist, neither am I a 
follower of Coué, though I believe there is much 
good to be found in both these beliefs, but I will 
venture to say that if the newspapers and the 
doctors should start and get into circulation a 
report that we were having an epidemic of grippe, 
of pneumonia, of bubonic plague, or almost any 
disease, that disease would spread rapidly, such 
is the influence of mind over body. 

It is criminal to start “‘mad dog” scares. No 
doubt there is such a disease as rabies, but men 
who have been closely connected with dog ken- 
nels and have handled thousands of dogs, all de- 
clare that this disease is very rare, and that in 
nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a thou- 
sand where a dog is called rabid he has distemper 
or an ordinary fit, or an injury or pain that has 
excited and terrorized him, and he bites in fear 
of an unseen enemy. 

One dog that was about to be killed because he 
was said to be ‘‘mad” had been given molasses 
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candy by some practical joker, who should have 
been fined for cruelty. When the dog found he 
could not open his mouth he became frantic with 
terror, frothed at the mouth and ran, chased by 
a gathering crowd. Two of the agents of the 
Animal Rescue League caught him and, suspect- 
ing he had got something in his throat, with some 
danger to themselves, held him, found what was 
the trouble and gave him blessed relief. 

Another dog exhibited every sign of ‘going 
suddenly mad,” but fortunately had a mistress 
brave enough to seize him (first putting on 
gloves), when she found he had got into a nest 
of stinging ants and his long hair was full of them. 

In a recent case where a dog bit a young child 
it was shown that the child was trying to cram 
some hard substance down the dog’s throat. 
What else could he do but bite? 


The League has just had the pleasure of re- 
turning to his owner a dog sent to us to be “kept 
under observation.”’ After keeping him the re- 
quired length of time he was returned, with a 
good health certificate. 


The rule of the Animal Rescue League is to 
refuse to let the dogs or cats in our kennels go 
out to families where it is evident these sensitive, 
affectionate animals are wanted for the same 
reason the applicants would take a plaything or 
a household utensil—purely for their own satis- 
faction, without any consideration of the comfort 
of the dog or the cat, or any desire to make a 
happy home for the animal. We do not want 
such persons to apply for our waifs. As far as 
we can possibly judge, we do not allow any ani- 
mal we have taken the responsibility of to go 
where its happiness as well as its usefulness will 
not be considered.—A. H. 8. 


Every living creature has a right to happiness. 
If you have ever seen a puppy or a kitten frolick- 
ing; you have seen pure enjoyment. What 
right have we to take a young creature from its 
mother, shut it up, do nothing to comfort it in 
its homesickness and loneliness, perhaps even 
whip the unhappy little puppy that is crying for 
its home and its mother? No human baby could 
suffer more than a lonely, homesick puppy or 
kitten —A. H. 8. 


Governor Baxter and the Maine Bears 
Avausta, Mg., April 27. 
To the Editor of the ‘‘ World”’: 

The Superintendent of the Board of Park Com- 
missioners in Lowell, Mass., wrote to Governor 
Baxter asking his assistance in securing two bear 
cubs for the Zodlogical Park. In his reply the 
Governor said: 

‘“‘T have come to the conclusion that the con- 
finement of wild animals in zodlogical gardens 
and parks and the performances of trained ani- 
mals on the stage involve considerable cruelty, 
and in so far as I am able I intend to discourage 
these forms of entertainment. 

“In my opinion, our wild animals are entitled 
to their freedom, and unless they are dangerous 
to human life and property they should not be 
molested. No one enjoys going into the woods 
more than I do, but I never take a gun, for I pre- 
fer to study our wild animals rather than to kill 
them. 

“In my travels about the State I have come in 
contact with traveling shows of dogs, monkeys 
and other small animals, and the unnatural life 
these poor creatures lead in their stifling cages 
and the cruelties that are unavoidable in their 
training prevent my attending any performance 
in which trained animals appear. 

“T believe that our citizens gradually will see 
these questions in their true light, and for this 
reason I hope you will not be successful in ob- 
taining any bear cubs from the State of Maine 
for your park. 

“T once attended a motion picture that por- 
trayed the hunting and the capture of wild ani- 
mals, and was so shocked that I determined never 
again to witness another such exhibition of blood- 
shed and brutality. It is degrading for human 
beings to witness the slaughter of wild animals. 
The hunting pictures now being shown in Boston, 
in my opinion, should not be exhibited, and I 
hope public sentiment will be aroused against 


them.’’—New York World. 


How long. will men continue to find ‘‘sport”’ 
in wounding, killing or causing suffering in any 
form to their fellow creatures? 
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Taken by Mrs. Powers 


That indefatigable worker for suffering ani- 
mals, Mrs. Jennie B. Powers, agent of the Chesh- 
ire County Humane Society of New Hampshire, 
recently found a horse just on the Massachusetts 
line in very bad condition. Mrs. Powers took 
the horse over the line into New Hampshire and 
put him to death, the owner of the horse giving 
his consent. 


The Forest Fire 

Mr. Blank took a last long pull at his cigar and 
tossed the butt out into the night. He was well 
satisfied with himself this evening; business had 
been good, his wife had had dinner on time and 
it had pleased him; his machine was running fine, 
and here he was driving home after having given 
a talk to a group of boys on the awful horrors of 
steel traps. Yes, he was a true citizen, a real 
loyal son, a conservator of Americanism. It 
was early spring. The last few days had been 
sunshiny and a trifle windy. Even now a pleas- 
ant breeze was blowing. It softly caressed one’s 
forehead and rustled soothingly in the tall dry 
grass in the fields. 

Some distance back on the road it was fanning 
the spark of fire left in a cigar stub. A tuft of 
grass was bent down to the glow by the breeze 
and straightened up, a small torch. The flame 
partly died down and then, blazing up again, 
went crackling across the fields in waves of lurid 
red. Sweeping the fields it rushed into some 
low, dry shrubs and up into the trees. 

As the flames mounted into the pines and 
great oaks, they began to roar. The smoke, the 
acrid odors, the fierce glare, and the noise woke 


the birds. The newly hatched young gave a few 
frightened peeps; but at the reassuring chirp of 
the mother they were still. The mother bird, 
spreading her wings as far as possible over her 
little brood, bowed her head and was quiet. A 
breath of unbearable heat and the flames 
snatched at the tiny temple of sacred song and 
whirled it aloft in the blaze. 

As the heat increased, the sap in the trees be- 
gan to boil and the captive steam, tearing its way 
out, burst open the boughs and trunks, hurling 
squirrels and chipmunks as well as the birds into 
the awful hell of fire. 

The firebell tolls in the town and the fire fight- 
ers begin their dash to the burning woods. The 
backfire is started and the battle ison. It may last 
for hours or for days. Finally, however, the blaze 
is killed. Darkness, awful in its blackness, settles 
again over the land, where thousands of songsters 
and bright dashing bits of color and beauty have 
been sacrificed at the altar of man’s carelessness. 

Every year we read papers and long columns 
of figures relative to the amount of timber de- 
stroyed by fire. We have a fire prevention day 
on which we learn of the great losses by fire and 
how to prevent them. Over the country-side 
our telegraph and telephone posts are plastered 
with signs warning us of the increasing shortage 
of wood and lumber. 

All well and good, and instructive; but they 
tell little or nothing of the unspeakable anguish 
and pain which our forest friends suffer in these 
cataclysms. How can they even estimate the 
millions of small animals and birds that are lost 
yearly, not by man’s maliciousness, but through 
his carelessness? 

Boys and girls who would never shoot a spar- 
row or strike a dog or cat DO leave campfires 
smouldering when they leave their camping or 
picnic grounds. Men who pride themselves on 
their kindness toward all living beings DO drop 
their matches and cigar stubs in the leaves and 
dry grass without first making sure that they are 
extinguished. We must teach kindness; but O! 
how we Americans need the lesson of carefulness 
as well.—Arthur Edgar Jenner. 

Every school teacher and every Scout master 
should warn boys against carelessness in use of 
matches. 
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Ship Your Dog Humanely 

The Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, 922-24 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, was asked last November 
to investigate a case of a hound shipped from ken- 
nels beyond Harrisburg to Norristown, in an al- 
most tight and very small box, without food and 
water arrangements. Lacking legal proof of 
actual suffering, no prosecution was possible, but 
it was apparent that conditions sometimes existed 
which should be further examined. 

To determine whether this was an exceptional 
case or otherwise, an open letter was mailed to 
several of the dog journals, asking for the opin- 
ions and experiences of fanciers and other author- 
ities, regarding methods and existing facilities for 
humane shipping of dogs. Response to this 
query established the fact that there were fre- 
quent instances of much delayed shipments, im- 
proper crating and lack of information both with 
the owners of the animals and with some agents 
and employees of carrying companies, concerning 
the humane crating and handling of dogs sent by 
express, and that the active interest of this soci- 
ety in the matter would be both desirable and 
welcome. 

The Pennsylvania Society therefore has em- 
barked in a Suir Your Dog HuMANELY CaAm- 
PAIGN, which is designed to improve traveling 
conditions for dogs throughout the United States. 
The approval and co-operation of every lover of 
dogs in the country is requested in order that the 
movement may effect permanent improvement. 
Humanitarians, dog owners, handlers, show su- 
perintendents, and allinterested parties are urged 
to report to us in full detail any instance of im- 
proper crating or handling which has come to 
their attention, in order that sufficient evidence 
may be collected which will afford a basis for 
action. Any communication will be treated as 
confidential if so marked. 

If you approve of this plan and are in sympa- 
thy with the effort which we are making to better 
traveling conditions for our friend the dog, please 
communicate with us promptly, adding any com- 
ment or information which will help along the 
good cause.—F. B. Rutherford, Operative Man- 
ager. 


About Dogs 
In Livingston, Montreal, last winter, a dog 
tunneled through a snowslide eight feet deep and 
saved the lives of three children, who were his 
playmates. The slide came upon them when 
they were at play, and but for the dog they would 
have perished before anyone knew of their peril. 


An Airedale in Gloucester, Mass., was attached 
to a kitten that was in the same house. One day 
the kitten was lying in the road sunning herself, 
when two autos were approaching in opposite 
directions. At the peril of his life the dog ran 
out in the road, seized the kitten just barely in 
time to prevent her from being crushed, and 
carried her back to the house. A witness of this 
brave act declared he would give the dog a medal. 


In West Chester, Pa., ‘sportsmen’? amused 
themselves by watching a race between a beagle 
and a rabbit, and their pleasure in the chase held 
out until the rabbit dropped dead of exhaustion. 
Should we call such “sportsmen” men, or fools, 
or savages? 

In Pueblo, Colo., a collie was playing with a 
four-year-old child, when he saw a centipede 
crawling on the child’s shoulder. He knocked 
the centipede off onto the ground and thereby 
saved the child’s life; but although every care 
was given to the dog by physicians he became 
paralyzed as a result of the poison he saved the 
child from, and died. 


A beautiful Persian cat and an intelligent bull 
terrier had enjoyed the same home for nearly 
four years and had become great friends. The 
cat died suddenly of acute indigestion. The dog 
refused to eat or to be comforted by the family, 
and in about two weeks was found dead on the 
spot in the garden where the cat had been buried. 
There seemed to be no doubt that the dog had 
died of grief. 


How much the devotion and companionship 
of a dog mean to some men and women may be 
judged by the grief they show at its death. In 
Syracuse, N. Y., an elaborate funeral was given 
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a dog that was owned by an official of the West- 
ern Union and Postal Telegraph Co. Other 
officials, clerks and messenger boys, to whom 


Jimmie, the faithful dog, had endeared himself, . 


attended the funeral. The coffin was covered 
with flowers and was taken to a farm for burial. 
A dozen automobiles filled with telegraph work- 
ers followed the car which conveyed Jimmie’s 
body to the grave. 

Can we doubt that a dog so beloved by many 
must have had a lovable and intelligent person- 
ality? We would like to believe that love and 
loyalty always bring a return from mankind, but 
there are dogs whose love and devotion are 
wasted on owners who are not capable of appre- 
ciating loyalty or affection, or of giving any un- 
selfish love to man or beast. 


Another appreciative owner of a dog was Po- 
lice Sergeant Stowe, who had a white poodle, 
“Cutie”, and lost him by death after twelve 
years’ companionship. The dog’s body was 
placed in a coffin, and the Sergeant rode with it to 
the ‘‘ Triplett Dog Cemetery” in Camden, N. J., 
giving to its burial all the observance he would 
have given to any member of hisfamily. Twelve 
years of constant and loving companionship 
meant something to this man. 


At Pine Ridge Cemetery for Animals in Ded- 
ham there is a receiving tomb where owners of 
dogs or cats that die in winter can place the body 
until spring opens. Sixteen bodies rested in the 
tomb last winter waiting for burial. 

In the spring this cemetery is a garden of early 
blossoms—violets, purple and yellow, colum- 
bines, forsythia, and other early shrubs are found 
there. The trailing myrtle (Vinca minor) is 
dotted with its blossoms of heavenly blue; ferns 
are unfolding; early pansies are seen here and 
there, and on new-made graves many other 
flowers planted, and in vases, give variety to the 
scene. 

There are at least fifteen bird houses in this 
garden cemetery, and bird pools, where often one 
may see a few robins, song sparrows and English 
sparrows stepping and flying over the stones 
that form the hollows for the water. 


Sometimes the dogs—big Barry, Max and 
Teddy, guardians of the place—walk soberly 
among the graves, but this is only when their 
human friends are there; at other times they like 
best to lie on the sunny bank by the caretaker’s 
house and watch the passers-by. 

Pine Ridge Cemetery is always open to visitors 
who invariably declare after wandering about its 
winding paths and reading the inscriptions on 
the stones that it is well worth visiting. 


Carrier Pigeons and the Duck Hawk 


It is curious to note how many people there are 
who are so determined to lay bird slaughter to 
cats that they completely ignore other enemies 
to our favorite birds. Walter Pritchard Eaton, 
in an article in Harper’s Magazine (the May 
issue), has an interesting illustrated article en- 
titled, ‘‘The Last Savage,” in which an account 
of the discovery of a nest of the ‘duck hawk”’ is 
given. The nest was discovered on a high cliff of 
Monument Mountain, and the task of climbing 
this cliff or ledge was difficult and dangerous. 

The ascent was accomplished by aid of ropes, 
and was rendered much more perilous because of 
carrying a tripod and three cameras. The ven- 
turesome party succeeded in getting a photograph 
of the parent bird in the air and of four baby 
hawks safely lodged on a ledge in the cliff, one 
hundred and fifty feet from the ground. The 
explorers made a note of what they saw in the 
vicinity of the ledge. 

All about the young birds were scattered the 
remains of the food the parent birds had brought 
them, which Mr. Pritchard describes as follows: 

‘An examination of the nest, on this occasion 
and on an earlier visit the same year, and an ex- 
amination of the refuse on a slaughter ledge not 
far off, where the parent birds evidently brought 
prey, disclosed the interesting fact that in addi- 
tion to the flickers, red-winged blackbirds, do- 
mestic pigeons, meadow larks, one ruffed grouse, 
and other birds of that sort (no barnyard birds, 
such as chickens, were found), this pair of falcons 
had slain no less than twenty carrier pigeons. 
Several aluminum bands shone in the nest, de- 
tached. Two were still around the uneaten legs. 
One was on a picked leg bone still attached to the 
major portion of the pigeon’s skeleton. 
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The duck hawk, it is said, is the only bird we 
have which can outfly the carrier. This pair cer- 
tainly could. When carrier pigeons do not come 
home, their owners naturally speculate upon 
their fate. We were able to tell a number of own- 
ers where their lost birds went. Five of the birds 
were identified by their bands as belonging to 
owners in eastern Massachusetts, near Boston 
and New Bedford. The birds, released over two 
hundred miles from their coops, had been flying 
homeward across the Berkshires when the hawks 
swooped down upon them, and ended their 
careers.” 


The Clucking Hen 
“Will you take a walk with me, 
My little wife, today? 
There’s barley in the barley field, 
And hayseed in the hay.” 


“Thank you,” said the clucking hen; 
‘“‘T’ve something else to do; 

I’m busy sitting on my eggs; 
I cannot walk with you.” 


“Cluck, cluck, cluck, cluck,”’ 
Said the clucking hen; 

‘“My little chicks will soon be hatched; 
V’ll think about it then.” 


The clucking hen sat on her nest; 
She made it in the hay; 

And warm and snug beneath her breast, 
A dozen white eges lay. 


Crack, crack, went all the eggs; 
Out dropt the chickens small! 

“Cluck,” said the clucking hen, 
“Now I have you all.” 


“Come along, my little chicks, 
Vl take a walk with you.” 
“Hollo!” said the barn-door cock, 
‘“‘Cock-a-doodle-do!”’ 
—Aunt Effie’s Rhymes. 


The heat will cause much suffering to animals 
and birds that are not well supplied with water. 


STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


Left Behind 
THE STORY OF A CaT 


“T love little pussy, her coat is so warm!” 
Well, of course, it is very nice of you to say so. 
And perhaps you do. It sounds true at the 
moment. 

When you see me lying here on the hearthrug, 
making such a beautiful ornament, you seem 
quite kind. You lift me up and rubble my soft 
fur backwards and forwards in exactly the com- 
fortable way that always makes me purr. But, 
then—you haven’t had your holidays yet. 

How am I to know that you are any different 
from the other people who “love little pussy” 
just until their holidays come. Last year I lived 
in a nursery, where I had two little boys and their 
little sister for my toys. They thought I was 
their toy, but it seemed the other way to me. 

Whenever I wanted to play—which was when- 
ever I wasn’t sleepy, I just twisted myself in and 
out between their feet, and they immediately 
came down on to the floor to be a part of my 
game. You see, they only wore those nice little 
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white socks that give kittens such a good oppor- 
tunity of attracting people’s attention. 

Then one day—it was a horrible day! Every- 
body seemed mad, and it frightened me. They 
took things away and they shut things up, though 
they knew I always like things to be exactly 
the same. They rushed about, too, and seemed 
so excited, that I scurried up to the attic and 
hid. 

Then a private omnibus came, and two men 
carried things down. When the scrimmaging 
sounds were over I came back to the nursery. 
It wasaplace! I couldn’t see a saucer anywhere. 
The jug of milk wasn’t anywhere either. Still, I 
thought nurse would put that right when they 
came home to tea. They—never—came—home 
—to—tea. 

I went downstairs. The drawing-room was 
exactly as though it were night. I thought I 
would try the other room. The other room is 
the peacefullest of all. I generally had it to my- 
self, and I used to go there when Eddie wanted 
me to play and I wanted to think. It had a nice, 
sleepy smell about the curtains, and the only 
time anyone was there except me was in the eve- 
nings, when a man used to come in and write 
letters. 

When he slipped them down onto the floor to 
dry, I used to walk over them, and he used to say 
things. Other times he was rather nice. He 
used to let me stretch myself on his knees and 
purr, while he smoked and stroked me and 
thought, all at the same time, just the “‘ Love little 
Pussy’ sort of way. That day the room was like 
a cavern. I grew miserable. 

It went on being like that. The milkman for- 
got all about coming in the morning. There was 
no one to have taken the milk in if he had remeni- 
bered. I grew so dreadfully hungry that I 
mi-owed all the time, but nobody cared. Once I 
caught a mouse. It made feel better for a few 
minutes, but there isn’t much on a mouse if you 
have been brought up to three meals a day. 
And I never could find a second. 

At last I managed to get through one of the 
windows which had been left a little way open at 
the top of the house, and ran along the roofs. I 
lived in the street for days and days, only getting 
scraps to eat and growing thinner and thinner 


every day. The only people who paid any atten- 
tion to me were those who threw stones. If they 
could have aimed straighter I shouldn’t have 
been alive now, but they generally missed. Still, 
it gave me an awful feeling in my heart, and the 
rush to escape was agony. Agony all over, but 
especially in my head and my eyes and my chest 
where my heart pumps. 

One day I thought I was dying. I had been 
chased about so, and had had nothing to eat for 
so long that I had forgotten how to purr, and I 
couldn’t remember how milk tasted. So I just 
crawled into the corner of some steps and thought 
I would die. 

But I hadn’t quite finished dying when some- 
body came and the toe of a boot was poked into 
me. Then I heard, “ Poor little beggar; why, it’s 
alive!” and a man picked me up by the back of 
my neck and looked at me, holding me as far 
away from him as he could. 

I don’t like that way of doing things much 
when I feel well, but it does not do to mind too 
much how people interrupt you when you are 
busy dying. He opened the door, still holding 
me as though I were poisonous, and carried me 
into a room and called out to some one to bring 
me some milk. I shall never forget that milk. 

It took a lot more milk and a long time, but one 
day I found myself positively purring and rub- 
bing my ribs against his trouser-leg—just the way 
I used to do the other one. He said I could stay 
if I liked. I did like. 

Now it has lasted nearly a whole year—this 
new ‘‘Love little Pussy”’ place. And I should 
have forgotten all about the other awful time ex- 
cept that just lately I have heard him say ‘ Holi- 
days’’ once or twice. The very word makes me 
feel ill. ; 

“Holidays,” is when they pack up the house 
until it is empty of cushions and saucers. ‘‘ Hol- 
idays”’ is when they go off and lock the door by 
which the milkman hands in my daily mainte- 
nance to Mary. ‘‘ Holidays” is when they forget 
all about ‘‘ Love little Pussy.” 

You take it from me, “‘holidays”’ are memories 
of misery to many of us poor cats.—Reprinted 
from the Daily Mirror, by the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, London, 
S.W. I. 
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The Educational Zoo 

A friend from a small town who visited me re- 
cently asked me to accompany him to the Zoo on 
a Sunday afternoon. Much against my wishes, 
I went. Urged by a desire to know what people 
really think who stand before the cages, staring 
at the helpless victims within, I sauntered quietly 
from one group to another, listening to their com- 
ments. The following are a few of the remarks 
overheard: 


“The lion doesn’t look much like the king of 
beasts; he seems cowed to death.” 


“Oh, look at the monkeys; they look so sad— 
like heartbroken old men. Isn’t it comical?” 
(Laughter. ) 


‘“Wouldn’t his skin make a lovely coat?” 


‘“‘Gee! what a dandy shot! 
lowed you to kill things in here.” 


I wish they al- 


‘‘Mother, that old bear looks sad. 
about something?” 

“Oh no, dear, that is his natural expression. 
Animals have no feelings.” 


Is he sorry 


“Oh, Edward, look at Margie. She brought 
her little scissors along, and she is trying to cut 
off the end of that monkey’s tail. Isn’t she the 
cutest thing?” 


‘“T’ve always thought a panther was a ferocious 
beast, but this doesn’t seem to have spirit enough 
to lick a poodle dog.”’ 


Little girl feeding peanuts to a monkey: 
“Daddy, if we come out next Sunday, will he 
remember me?”’ 

“Certainly not; monkeys have no minds or 
memories.” 


I came away, sick at heart, and wondering 
where the ‘‘educational”’ part came in.—D. L. 
Wharton. Our Dumb Animals. 


——_______—. 


Feed your domestic animals wisely. Do not 
think that any old scraps are good enough for 
them. Above all, don’t forget to give them 
water. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March, 1923. 

About two years ago a pet store was opened in 
my immediate neighborhood. It was then I real- 
ized how many poor creatures were stolen and 
taken to just such stores. I saw four men one 
afternoon take an Airedale dog there; two of the 
men went into the store, the other two waiting 
outside. After a while the two in the store came 
out, one of them shaking some money in his 
hand; the four then walked away to look for 
more victims. I saw a young man drag a Collie 
puppy in there one Sunday evening. I looked in 
the store window and saw the proprietor give the 
man money. The little puppy was then thrust 
into a little cage. Some people found their stolen 
dogs there. Dogs were crated at night and taken 
away. I heard some were taken to the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. I spoke to the A. V. A. 
but they could find nothing out. It was heart- 
rending to look in the yard at the poor starving 
dogs. At last we got the 8. P. C. A. to take up 
the case. I appeared as one of the witnesses, 
and am enclosing a clipping of the case. I have 
often thought I would like to see a leaflet dis- 
tributed bearing on this; got up as a story and 
warning those having pets to look in these stores. 
I went to see a lady recently that lost her Aire- 
dale; she was surprised when I told her about 
these pet stores. She said she had never heard of 
dogs being stolen and taken there. Knowing 
that you write stories I am writing you about this 
matter. If it does not appear feasible to you I 
trust no harm is done. With all good wishes to 
you and may long life be given to you with health 
to carry on the good work you are so ably fitted 
for. In the November issue of Our Four- 
FOOTED FRIENDS on page 3, “‘ Religion and Hu- 
manity”’ has a prayer I have learned, and I re- 
peat it many times a day. I have sent for the 
prayer card mentioning that I had seen it in 
your magazine. Wishing you every success,— 


Eine. 


St. Bernard dogs were permitted to tear a 
smaller dog to pieces and other cruelty was of 
daily occurrence at the pet shop of G. Harry 
Hirst, Twentieth Street near Norris, according to 
testimony at a hearing today before Magistrate 
O’Brien at 1011 Pine Street. 
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“Clean that place immediately and take steps 
that will make further cruelty impossible or I'll 
close your place,” said the Magistrate, fining 
Hirst $80 and costs. 

Ten dogs, half starved, panting for water and 
suffering from disease were produced as evi- 
dence of neglect. 

Hirst’s arraignment followed an inspection of 
his shop by Thomas 8. Carlisle, superintendent 
of the Women’s Pennsylvania Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and three 
agents. 

One of the agents, Frank McCreary, testified 
when he went to Hirst’s store three weeks ago he 
discovered dogs were permitted to kill one an- 
other and that chickens and pigeons were placed 
in the same coops. 

Pigeons, blinded when attacked by the chick- 
ens, were permitted to live and were groping 
about in pain, attempting to find food, it was 
testified. 

George A. Kramer, 2102 West Norris Street, 
employed near the store, said that six weeks ago 
he saw two St. Bernards tear a bird dog to pieces. 
This happened in the presence of a porter, who 
made no effort to separate the dogs, he testified. 

Dr. C. M. Hoskins, a veterinarian, 3438 Fil- 
bert Street, said no provision was made for 
watering dogs on exhibition. Other witnesses 
against Hirst included five women. 

In his defense Hirst said he was kept busy 
with dogs on exhibition in the store. He de- 
clared he was unaware of cruelty or neglect. Six 
witnesses testified in Hirst’s behalf. Twelve of 
the dogs will be humanely killed and an effort 
will be made to save the others.—Public Ledger, 
Philadelphia. 


I have given the whole of this clipping sent to 
me by E. G. which was printed in the Evening 
Public Ledger of Philadelphia under date of June 
15, as I think the fact that in these dog stores 
lost dogs may be found ought to be more gen- 
erally known. We have had more than one case 
when we have sent persons who came to us com- 
plaining of the loss of dogs to such stores, and 
have afterwards learned that they found their 
dogs in that way. One of these cases we told 
about in our paper some months ago when a little 


dog was bought from an animal store, as they are 
generally called, and the owner brought him to 
our doctor at the League to be treated as he 
seemed to be dying. It was found he was dying 
of homesickness. Fortunately our doctor recog- 
nized him as a little dog brought to him pre- 
viously to be treated by a woman who loved him, 
and who had reported to the League that her 
dog was lost. Our doctor advised the man to 
take the dog at once to this woman, which he did, 
and the woman was delighted to recover her pet. 
This dog appeared to be dying when he was pur- 
chased from the dog store but he soon. recovered 
when taken back to his own home.—A. H. 8. 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of May the League received 
5,680 cats, 691 dogs, 47 horses, and 51 smaller 
animals. We placed 85 dogs and 21 cats in good 
homes. 


There have been an unusual number of what 
we call ‘‘emergency’”’ cases during the last month. 
These are calls for immediate help when a dog is 
run over; a cat is imprisoned in a wall or chimney, 
or has climbed so high in a tree that she is afraid 
to come down. 

An emergency call to get a cat from a tree 
came late one afternoon recently. Our four cars 
had been running all day and returned from their 
last trips, between five and six o’clock, to find 
four emergency calls waiting. One of the cars 
had met with an accident and was sent at once 
to the repair shop. The other cars were sent at 
once on the emergency cases and, when this call 
to rescue a cat from a tree came, the cars were all 
out. 

Before they returned it was dark, and our 
head man decided it would be impossible to res- 
cue the cat before morning. The owner of the 
cat was naturally much disturbed and so were 
our agents at the League, but the cat was rescued 
the next morning. 
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A dog was sent to the League to be “kept un- 
der observation,” as he had bitten some one, and 
the person bitten was nervous and feared the dog 
had rabies. The dog was kept the required time, 
then went home to his owner with every appear- 
ance of perfect health. So would most cases of 
so-called rabies come out if the dog were permit- 
ted to live and prove his own case. 


Hearing that there was a ‘“‘mad dog scare’’ in 
an adjoining town, we sent a quantity of leaflets, 
obtained from Dr. W. O. Stillman, Albany, N. Y., 
written from his own experience as practising 
physician for over forty years, and president of a 
large humane society for twenty-six years. This 
leaflet is so fair and so convincing that we wish 
every one would read it and circulate it. The 
title is “The Truth about Rabies.’ 


Anyone sending for the leaflet on rabies would 
do well to send to the same address for a most 
valuable leaflet, ‘Common Cruelties to Horses,”’ 
and circulate this widely in city and country. 


The rapid increase of automobiles is driving 
family horses into the market and, most un- 
fortunately, they are sold cheap and are often 
bought by unreasonable pedlers who do not know 
anything about the horse excepting how to hold 
the reins in their hands, and by farmers who do 
not care how they treat their horses as long as 
they can get their money’s worth of work out of 
them. Ido not mean to say that all pedlers and 
farmers are like that; there are some men in 
those occupations who have consciences and treat 
their animals decently, but we are constantly 
called upon to follow up cases of old and wretched 
horses, in the hands of such men, that have evi- 
dently seen better days, and, therefore, are less 
able to bear the neglect that is now their portion. 

On May 18 our agent followed two horses that 
had been bought in an auction room on Cam- 
bridge Street and were being walked all the way 
to Millis, though they were both old; one of 
them very lame with swollen legs and wholly un- 
fit for work, and the other in not much better 
condition. Our agent interfered to the extent 


that he forced the man who was leading them to 
put them up in a stable near Dedham overnight, 
and let them rest. He further followed up the 
matter in the morning and found the horses had 
been led to their destination on a farm in Millis. 
He tried to induce the owner to give up the 
horses, or at any rate to give up that one that was 
particularly in a bad condition, and got nothing 
but angry comment in return. The man de- 
clared it was none of the business of the Animal 
Rescue League, that he had bought these horses 
to use on his farm and he was going to use them. 

We have not yet given up our effort to get 
these horses away from the man, or, if we cannot 
do that, to see if anything can be done with him 
through the law. Unfortunately the law is slow 
to work and meanwhile the horses suffer in- 
tolerably, and sometimes they are hidden away 
when men get alarmed about the matter. When 
it is possible, we get a horse at once to prevent 
any of these tricks of the trade. 


For Mothers and Teachers 
Just as soon and so far as we pour into our 
schools the songs, poems and literature of mercy 
toward the lower creatures, just so soon and so 
far shall we reach the roots not only of cruelty 
but of crime. 


As the June issue of the paper must be pre- 
pared for the press by May 20, we cannot give 
any June notices, but before the paper is pub- 
lished we hope we shall be able to meet our 
friends in our rebuilt headquarters, though at the 
present writing the confusion is so great and there 
is so much still to be done it is hard to realize we 
are nearing completion. We hope our friends 
will come to see us at any time this summer, and 
we are sure they will be pleased with our new 
quarters. 


Since the last paper went to press we have had 
another little lamb born at Pine Ridge, so there 
are now two sheep and two lambs added to our 
fourfooted friends at our Home of Rest. We 
were a little afraid of what our big Barry, the St. 
Bernard, might say to the newcomers, but we 
were interested to hear on our last visit that the 
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March lamb, seeing Barry in the field near him, 
pursued him, and that Barry ran away faster 
than he is usually known to run for any other 
cause. Our White Setter, Max, and the later 
comer, Teddy, an Irish terrier, do not show any 
disposition to trouble the sheep or the lambs. 


Edward Sanders, one of our agents, on his way 
home one evening recently, was followed by a 
very handsome Airedale. The agent tried to 
drive him back, as he had a collar on and he 
thought he would go home, but the dog persisted 
in following him. Edward put the dog in the 
shed, first examining his collar, and found on it a 
New York address and license number. The dog 
refused to remain in the shed so he was taken into 
the house, then they tried putting him down 
cellar, but he still protested and was finally pro- 
moted to the kitchen. There again he an- 
nounced the fact that he was not used to kitch- 
ens; he wanted to be with the family upstairs. 
When taken upstairs with the family he became 
a happy visitor. The next morning he was 
brought to the League, and three days later the 
owner appeared. The family owning the dog had 
only lived in Boston two weeks; they hardly 
knew where to look for their dog, but finally some 
one told them about the League and they were 
delighted to get their dog back. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that 
the daily papers are taken every day at the 
League and all the advertisements relating to 
lost dogs are cut out and pasted into a scrapbook 
with the date in the margin, so anyone advertis- 
ing a lost dog, providing the dog has been brought 
to the League, will speedily recover the dog, as 
our scrapbook is examined every morning. 


Among the deeds of heroism for which the Ani- 
mal Rescue League has given medals there have 
been several cases in which kittens that were 
drowning and dying in sewers have been rescued 
by brave and kind-hearted boys who have been 
lowered by their comrades until they could reach 
the suffering animal. At our public meeting 
last February twelve prizes were given to boys 
for special acts of kindness. 


SHELDON BRANCH, 4 NEPTUNE ST:, WEST LYNN 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennett Street.. 109 

Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
Cambridfei ts -. 6.0 sc ee 130 
Roxbury Station, 19 Lambert Avenue.... 132 

Work Horse Relief Station, 109 Northamp- 
ton Streets: 2s . func eee 174 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Street....... 91 

Sheldon Branch, Neptune Street, West 
Taytheae ye. + <. «ace ubeenede pies eee 398 
Pine Ridge, Dedham. me oa eee 2G 
Medield ©... avs entee te ep cee 19 
1076 


I visited our Sheldon Branch at 4 Neptune 
Street, West Lynn, May 18, and was most grati- 
fied to observe the good it is doing. I sat there 
for less than half an hour trying to talk with our 
agent, Miss Jordan, and the interruptions were 
very frequent. A burly, rough-looking labor- 
ing man, with a kindly face, came bringing a cat 
that some one had deserted in a tenement near 
his own home. A woman and child came to beg 
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Miss Jordan to go to a certain street and get a 
sick cat and her kittens. Calls came over the 
telephone,—and meanwhile a cat, picked up on 
the streets a few days before in a starving con- 
dition, was curled up and sleeping comfortably 
on Miss Jordan’s desk. Being an unusually 
handsome angora cat, Miss Jordan kept him, 
thinking he might be claimed. How such a cat 
as this beauty should be wandering on the streets 
is a mystery.. One can only imagine that he was 
stolen and had escaped, but could not find his 
way home. 

In a large and comfortable cage near by, the 
deserted cat brought by the man from the tene- 
ment house was greedily lapping up a saucer of 
milk. Miss Jordan does not attempt to keep 
many cats or kittens alive, but when they come 
to her hungry she cannot let them go out of this 
world before they have had a taste of the comfort 
they were so cruelly deprived of; and when they 
show indications of being lost or stolen cats she 
keeps them long enough to give their owners a 
chance to reclaim them. 

The white angora kitten, taken from boys who 
were tossing it about for “fun,” is now happy 
and beloved in a good home. 


We put an appeal in Lynn and Marblehead 
papers a week ago, asking for help to carry on 
this Lynn Branch, which is so much needed and 
is already doing so fine a work. I regret to say 
that the appeal has brought us in only $12 so far. 
Meanwhile we have purchased the motor truck, 
as it was needed so much to help Miss Jordan in 
the work, and engaged a chauffeur so that calls 
from long distances across the city and calls for 
injured and sick animals can be attended to. 


We have not been able yet to completely fur- 
nish the Lynn cottage. We have been hoping 
some of the Lynn, Swampscott, Marblehead, or 
Cliftondale residents who have called on Miss 
Jordan for help would visit this Branch and offer 
to furnish some of our needs. Perhaps this will 
come later. At any rate we keep on hoping, and 
comfort ourselves with the knowledge that we 
are saving by this Branch an immense amount of 
suffering. 


LETTERS 


BRooKLINE, Mass., May 3, 1923. 
Treasurer of the Animal Rescue League: 


Enclosed please find two dollars, which we 
found in a bag belonging to Mrs. J. F. Stoll after 
she died very suddenly last week. She was a 
member of the League and we thought she might 
like to have the money go to your work. As her 
small allowance ceases with her death, this is 
practically all the money that she left. Will you 
please drop her name from your list of annual 
members? Very truly yours,—M.H.S5. J. 


WEST SOMERVILLE, May 9, 1923. 


The cat which we took from you on March 17 
is very satisfactory and contented. Heisa great 
favorite with the entire family, full of life, clean, 
and affectionate. Thanking you for your at- 
tention,—F. H. M. 


Quincy, Mass., May 16, 1923. 


In reply to your card of May 14 I want to say 
that my terrier which I took from you March 3 
has proved very satisfactory. We are very fond 
of him and I don’t think you could drag him away 
from us. So far his health has been good, and I 
hope we will not have to call on your veterinary. 
With many thanks to the League for our dog, I 
remain, Loyally yours,—M. A. 


DANIELSON, Conn., April 5, 1923. 


Dear Friend: I have been thinking much of 
the cause and I am glad I am a member of the 
League. I mean to send some money every 
little while to help such a noble thing along. I 
am sending a dollar and will soon send another 
and another to help along. The more I see of 
men’s and women’s brutality to helpless crea- 
tures, the more I am disgusted. I wish I could 
take them all in and take care of them, but I 
can’t do that, although I will do all I can for 
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them. I don’t have much money, but I can 
sacrifice a little for poor cats, which seem to fare 
the worst of all, except the horses. I am glad I 
have humane feelings, in fact, I don’t see how any 
man or woman can be a Christian and ill treat a 
helpless creature. We always taught our chil- 
dren from early youth to be kind to dumb ani- 
mals, and the result is two kinder girls to animals 
it would be hard to find. That most lovely girl, 
Ethel May Shorey, told us a lot about the 
League. We have two cats and two dogs. 
They are kindly treated, too, and although the 
dogs do bring in a lot of dirt, I try to have pa- 
tience, for they don’t know any better. Of 
course, it is sad to see children neglected, but in 
most every case everybody is ready to help a 
child, but few care for the suffering of a dumb 
animal. There is a humane society here, but it 
is not active. We have complained to them 
about some neglected animals, but they don’t 
‘seem to do anything. 

Please let me know if you received this by 
sending a card, and excuse the length of this let- 
ter, but I feel strongly on this subject and could 
write much more about it. Bless you for a good 
woman with a humane heart. Yours truly,— 
Mrs. M. M. 


My dear Mrs. Smith: Last Saturday a letter 
came to me from a cousin in Gloucester, Mass., 
and enclosed in it was a one-dollar bill for me to 
send to you for “‘the dear doggies at Carver 
Street, for a little Easter remembrance.” It was 
too late, of course, to get it to you for Easter, and 
I hoped to get in to leave it at the League, but 
will wait no longer, so send it along, with another 
dollar as a wee bit from me. I wish it were 
many, many times more, but there are such a 
multiplicity of good causes and people to help 
these days, that I cannot always do as I would 
wish to do. 

I wish I had time to tell you about the many 
kind things this dear little woman has done for 
the poor beasties. She is, as a matter of course, 
kind to all human beings, but her interests are 
broad enough and deep enough to take in all of 
God’s creation. The aged folk, the weary and 
sick people, the babies and little children all love 


this dear little woman, who understands so well, 
and puts in daily practice, the beautiful law of 
kindness. 

For some three years now, this woman has had 
a poor pensioner to care for in the shape of a big 
Saint Bernard dog, whom she took in from the 
streets, where, as an outcast, he was seen sleeping 
in a dugout in a snowbank, and foraging for his 
living as best he could. Had my cousin not had 
a dog of her own, she would have taken this 
other poor beast right into her home as well as 
into her heart, but two big dogs in one small 
house makes it rather difficult, as one can easily 
see. So the Tramp, as he was called, had a good 
bed made up for him in the woodshed, and three 
square meals a day placed before him, and soon 
became the happiest and most grateful fellow 
alive. All the past three years he has enjoyed 
good care and kindness and the companionship 
of the other dog of the family. The two are the 
best of friends and romp and play together all 
day long, and the inside dog and the outside dog, 
as we might call them, are devoted to each other 
as well as to their kind mistress. 

Once upon a time, as the saying goes, my 
cousin had a queer little protégé in the shape of a 
young rooster, whom they called Muggins. This 
little chick came to grief at a very tender age, 
losing his mother in some way (I have forgotten 
just how), so he was brought into the house and 
placed in a warm box behind the kitchen stove, 
and soon began to develop in wonderful fashion, 
but the funniest thing happened, for he soon 
began to look upon his benefactor as a real 
mother, and would peep pitifully whenever she 
was out of his sight. He would follow her about 
from room to room, hop up into her lap and 
cuddle down to be petted much like a kitten, and 
even nestle in her neck. He really showed 
genuine affection. As he grew larger, and his 
gallantry, so natural to the male of that species, 
developed, he would strut about the kitchen 
floor, or around the dining-room table, and find- 
ing a crumb now and then, would scratch and 
cluck excitedly for his mistress, who, in order to 
quiet him, would have to run and pick up the 
crumb his young roostership had found for her. 

With kindest wishes to you, believe me 
Sincerely yours,—Louella Poole. 
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e.. Ready For 
Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 
A Food Your Dog Will Thrive On 


Telephone Your Dealer 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. 
CREMATION 

The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Beach 244. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (Formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 
Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over thirty 
leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


Try SPRATT’S OVALS 


(The new pocket biscuit) 


Toys want them every day, but they 


are equally attractive to big dogs. 


Write for sample and send 2-cent stamp 
for “Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Office Hours: 
11 a. m. to 6 p. m., daily 


Telephone 
Beach 243 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


Organized February 9, 1899 = e. A ; 
ee with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


| Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY #2 PPL eel eal a ote Flake ae tk ee, ee OS AMEE TA VIN TE 
Nort Enp, Inpustrian ScHoon.. . . . . . . . #89 Norts BENNET STREET 
NOUTH EINDsits Sie, eh Tie ele See ee. 1090 NORTHAMPTON STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HovusE Ha get Na kaa: AE 79 Moore STREET 
NTONEHAM Suis 9G fo) LEG Soh el te Oe ete) hee] MARBLES TRENT 
MEDFIELD sme de eh eee, 6) ee  BARTTETT-ANGELL Home FOR ANIMALS 
East Boston lp ee eRe Cee ee be SA lM PRInTAN STREIee 
WrstsLYNN; gae-0 4%) 5 ee ee ee ee eee NEPTUNE Oo eh Hee 
Animals receivediin 1OZ2 RR be de ERE he DR te: ee ee ee 0000 
Animals brought in by visitors Ae he ee 8 FS fe 7,792 
Copies of humane literature distributed . . . . . . . . =. . . ~~. 58,759 


FOUR MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND EIGHT AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals. 


Number of calls made in 1922 
Number of animals collected . 


A Free Clinic for Animals 
has been maintained for 21 years in charge of the League 
Veterinarian Dr. Frank J. Sullivan. 


Number of cases of ‘small animals treated in°71922" °°. . | . | . QR, to ee Sera 
Number of peddlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1922 RE ae ers ag ty 500 
Number of horses humanely:killed,"1922 >. = os 0) Fats Se en) 0 713 
Number of ‘horses given ‘vacations .44¢° 6/093. 8) POS ee ee 40 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and 
cities, the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


The Animal Rescue League . . . . . 51 Carver Street, Boston 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


